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Thaw in the Cold War: 
Eisenhower and Khrushchev at Gettysburg 



Perhaps a change of scene would make a 
difference. Dwight D. Eisenhower and 
Nikita Khrushchev, opposing leaders of 
the United States (U.S.) and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR) at the 
height of the Cold War in 1959, had 
reached an impasse. Even at the informal 
setting of Camp David, with occasional 
escapes from the intrusive protocol and ever 
present advisers, the leaders were making 
little progress in their effort to lessen the 
tensions. As he and Khrushchev boarded 
the helicopter for the short flight from 
Camp David to the president's Gettysburg, 

Pennsylvania farm, Eisenhower hoped that 
the quiet, rural atmosphere would have the 
intended effect on Khrushchev. 

Eisenhower always found the farm "an oasis 
of relaxation." He and his wife, Mamie, 
purchased the farm in 1950; it was the only 
home the Eisenhowers ever owned. Though 
originally intended as a retirement home, it also served as a weekend retreat after Eisenhower's 
1952 election to the presidency. The Eisenhowers especially enjoyed the glassed-in porch 
where they entertained family and friends, played cards, read, and watched television. Eisenhower 
also pursued his hobby of oil painting on the porch. He once wrote that if they ever built another 
home "it would be built around such a porch." On adjoining farms, Eisenhower raised his 
prize-winning herd of Angus cattle. 

Sharing this private side of his life with world leaders had proved beneficial for Eisenhower when 
he met with allies of the United States, including West German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer and 
British Prime Minister Harold Macmillan. But would it work, he wondered, with his Cold War 
adversary? As they landed at the edge of the farm field in front of his home, he hoped this private 
meeting with Khrushchev would move the world toward peace. 
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About This Lesson 



This lesson describes how President Eisenhower's personal diplomacy at his Gettysburg farm 
helped ease the tensions of the Cold War. 

Where it fits into the curriculum 

Topics: The lesson could be used in American history units on the Cold War, or in 

government and world affairs courses for units on negotiation and conflict 
resolution. Students will sharpen their skills in using primary documents and in 
interpreting maps and visual data. 

Time period: 1950s 

Objectives for students 

1) To define and describe the Cold War. 

2) To explain Eisenhower's personal style of diplomacy and how he used it effectively 
during the Cold War. 

3) To describe the role Eisenhower's Gettysburg farm played in easing Cold War 
tensions. 

4) To analyze and evaluate public papers and transcripts of presidential news 
conferences. 

5) To investigate the impact of the Cold War period on their own community. 

Materials for students 

The materials listed below either can be used directly on the computer or can be printed out, 
photocopied, and distributed to students. The map and photos appear twice: in a low-resolution 
version with associated questions and alone in a larger, high-resolution version. 

1) a map of Eisenhower's Gettysburg farm and surrounding region; 

2) readings from transcripts of press conferences and briefing papers, 

3) oral history accounts of Khrushchev's visit to Gettysburg; 

4) a photo of Eisenhower and Khrushchev; 

5) photos and a site plan of Eisenhower's Gettysburg farm. 



ERIC 
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Visiting the site 

Eisenhower National Historic Site, administered by the National Park Service, is located in 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. The site is open daily, April-October, and Wednesday through Sunday, 
November-March. It is closed January 1, Thanksgiving Day, December 25, and from mid-January 
to mid-February. For additional information, write to the Superintendent, Eisenhower National 
Historic Site, 97 Taneytown Road, Gettysburg, PA 17325 or visit the park web pages at 
http://www.nps.gov/eise/ 
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Teaching Activities 



Setting the Stage 

Explain to students that Dwight David Eisenhower (1890-1969) enjoyed a long and distinguished 
military career and attained the rank of five-star general before becoming the 34th president of the 
United States. One of the most serious problems Eisenhower faced during his eight years in office 
(1953-61) was the Cold War, a struggle between the Soviet Union and the United States. While 
the Soviet Union tried to spread communism throughout the world, the United States used its 
energies to help countries fight against it. 

Under Soviet-style communism, the rights of the individual were always secondary to the 
intentions and needs of the state. Farms and factories were owned by the government. The 
government chose what was shown on television, printed in newspapers, or taught in schools. To 
speak out against the government was to risk going to prison. Soviet leaders argued that their 
dictatorship of the proletariat was the wave of the future. Once the whole world became 
communist, there would be no cause for war. But until that time they saw themselves in 
permanent conflict with the democracies of Europe and America. The United States, with its 
constitutional guarantees of individual rights, was widely recognized as the leader of the Western 
democracies, and was the natural and inevitable enemy of communism. 

The Cold War began at the end of World War II when the Soviet Union attempted to create its 
own "sphere of influence" by refusing to remove its troops from eastern Europe. It was a war of 
mutual propaganda, espionage, and encroachment on neutral territory. Each side used spies to 
steal the other's military secrets. Covertly, both countries helped smaller nations in their fights for 
or against communism by supplying them with weapons and economic aid. 

What made the Cold War so frightening was the very strong possibility that it could turn into a 
"hot" war — nuclear war — at any moment. By 1953 both the United States and Soviet Union 
had produced nuclear weapons. To allay both countries' fears, Eisenhower proposed in 1955 an 
Open Skies plan of mutual overflights. The plan was flatly denounced by Nikita Khrushchev, the 
new leader of the Soviet Union, who, in 1958, further heightened Cold War tensions by issuing 
the Berlin Ultimatum. He insisted that if the United States and its Western European allies would 
not recognize East Germany as a separate nation, he would deny them access to Berlin. 

Eisenhower knew that diplomacy could ease the tensions between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. Although he intended to invite Khrushchev to visit the United States only after 
Khrushchev backed down on Berlin, the State Department made a mistake and issued the 
invitation too early. Eisenhower was furious, but Khrushchev was coming to the United States. 
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T eaching Activities— Locating the Site 

Map 1 : Eisenhower National Historic Site 
and Surrounding Region 




Eisenhower grew up on a farm in Abilene, Kansas. During World War I he served at Camp Holt 
in Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. Recalling his love for this small town in the foothills of the 
Appalachians, Eisenhower and his wife Mamie purchased a 189-acre farm in the Pennsylvania 
countryside near Gettysburg in 1950. Their plans to retire to the property were postponed when 
Eisenhower won the 1952 presidential election. The Gettysburg farm served as a weekend retreat 
during his two terms in office. 

1. Why might Eisenhower have chosen to retire to a rural setting? 

2. Note the farm's proximity to Washington, D.C. What would have been some of the 
advantages and disadvantages of this proximity during Eisenhower's presidency? 

3. Locate Camp David, the presidential retreat that was only a short helicopter ride 
away from Gettysburg. Do you think it is important for the president of the United 
States to have access to Camp David? Why or why not? 
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Teaching Activities— Determining the Facts 



Reading 1 : The Invitation to Nikita 
Khruschev to Visit the United States 

The President's News Conference, August 3, 1959 

THE PRESIDENT : I asked this morning for this special press conference on the subject of the 
impending exchange of visits between Mr. Khrushchev and myself... 

Sometime back, I suggested to the State Department that I believed in the effort to melt a 
little bit of the ice that seems to freeze our relationships with the Soviets, that possibly a visit such 
as I now have proposed would be useful.... 

Now, at this identical time, an identical statement is being issued in Moscow.... 

[Eisenhower reading:] The President of the United States has invited Mr. Nikita 
Khrushchev, Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, to pay an official visit to the 
United States in September. Mr. Khrushchev has accepted with pleasure. 

The president has also accepted with pleasure Mr. Khrushchev's invitation to pay an 
official visit to the USSR later this fall. 

Mr. Khrushchev will visit Washington for 2 or 3 days and will also spend 10 days or so 
traveling the United States. He will have informal talks with the president, which will afford an 
opportunity for an exchange of views about problems of mutual interest. 

On his tour of the United States, Mr. Khrushchev will be able, at first hand, to see the 
country, its people, and to acquaint himself with their life. 

President Eisenhower will visit Moscow and will also spend some days traveling in the 
Soviet Union. This will provide further opportunity for informal talks and exchange of views 
about problems of mutual interest with the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR. 

On his tour of the Soviet Union, President Eisenhower likewise will be able at first hand to 
see the country, its people, and to acquaint himself with their life. 

Both governments express hope that the forthcoming visits will help create better 
understanding between the U.S. and the USSR and will promote the cause of peace. [Ends 
reading] 

THE PRESIDENT: Now, one or two other items... 
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The heads of state were notified just recently about this impending visit... on balance, they think 
it's a very good thing to do.... 

In the meantime, I might tell you that this morning I have taken considerable trouble to 
inform some of the leaders of Congress, and those that I've heard from have been quite favorably 
disposed toward this plan. 

I want to make this clear: by no means am I intending to be or can I be any spokesman for 
the Western powers in my talks with Mr. Khrushchev. I can be a spokesman only for America and 
for its government. Nevertheless, I have already suggested that prior to these meetings, I go to 
meet our friends in Europe and to discuss with them problems of mutual interest.... 

Q. Fletcher Knebel, Cowles Publications: Could you say, sir, was it just two items of 
correspondence, you invited him and he accepted, or was there more than that? 

THE PRESIDENT : Well, I'd say it is a little bit more complicated than that. [Laughter] 

Sterling F. Green, Associated Press: Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President's News Conference at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, 

August 12, 1959 

THE PRESIDENT. Good morning. This is one way to get some of you people to come up to see 
fne famous battlefield, isn't it? I have no announcements. We'll go to questions. 

Q. John M. Hightower, Associated Press: Mr. President, what results do you hope to achieve in 
your talks with Premier Khrushchev? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I would hope for a bettering of the atmosphere between the East and 
the West. I do not by any manner of means intend or plan that this meeting can become a real 
negotiation of basic problems between the West and the East, because I have no intention of 
attempting to be the spokesman for the West. 

You will recall that Mr. Adenauer has gone to Moscow, Mr. Macmillan has gone to 
Moscow, and there have been these private talks between these several countries — Mr. 
Khrushchev and the prime ministers of these two countries. I am trying to do my best to see 
whether we can't bring about a somewhat better situation in the relations between the two and 
maybe he can learn a little bit more about our country as certainly I can about his.... 

Q. Robert C. Pierpoint, CBS News: In recent weeks, sir, we have been invited. ..to share your 
hospitality at the White House, and to speak with you personally.... also you have now 
instituted... a new form of diplomacy by travel around the world. 

THE PRESIDENT: When you have a situation that has gone on, as we have had this cold war 
since 1945. ..it becomes the kind of stalemate that.. .has the element of almost hopelessness for 
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people.... I am trying to end the stalemate and to bring people together more ready to talk.... 

1 . What reasons did Eisenhower give for inviting Khrushchev to the United States? 

2. When was the official statement to the press issued? 

3. How did Eisenhower try to ensure public support for the trip? 

4. Why might the Western powers (France, Great Britain, and West Germany) have 
been concerned about Eisenhower and Khrushchev meeting? What did Eisenhower 
say to allay those fears? 

5. Traditionally, formal relations between countries was primarily the business of 
their foreign ministers. Why do you think that changed during the Eisenhower 
administration? Why do you think that Eisenhower denied that he was negotiating 
anything? 

Reading 1 way abridged and excerpted from Public Papers of the Presidents: Dwight D. Eisenhower, 1959 
(Washington D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, I960), 560-575. 
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Teaching Activities— Determining the Facts 



Document 1: State Department 
Memorandum for the President 
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1 . The man who signed the memorandum, Christian A. Herter, was the 
well-respected secretary of state. Why would it be his job to set up an agenda for 
the Camp David meeting? 

2. Why would it have been desirable to have an agenda for the meeting between 
Eisenhower and Khrushchev? In what ways could a formal agenda work against 
diplomacy? 

3. What subject do you think was most important? Why? 

4. Why would the leaders have needed experts for some meetings? 

5. Why do you think this document was marked "Secret"? Why do you think it was 
declassified in 1987? 
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Teaching Activities— Determining the Facts 

Reading 2: Khrushchev Visits Eisenhower's 
Farm, September 26, 1959. 

Excerpt from Eisenhower National Historic Site oral history interview with John S. D. 
Eisenhower, Eisenhower's son, January 26, 1984, on the porch in the Eisenhower home, 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 

When my father was president, he developed the habit of bringing visiting world leaders to the 
farm. Such informality, he reasoned, would make them feel at home. Visiting dignitaries soon got 
the word of such favored treatment, so everybody had to be brought to the farm, so they would 
receive what everybody else had! In September 1959, the White House laid it on for Khrushchev 
to come to Camp David, though we later learned that he was suspicious at first about Camp 
David — what kind of a place it was. The Russians were always afraid for their lives when they 
came over here. However, when Khrushchev found out what a nice place Camp David was, 
he was delighted. 

To show him how he lived, when not in Washington — and to make him feel at home — Dad 
took Khrushchev for the four-minute trip to the farm in a helicopter. It's a long trip by car from 
Camp David down here. My family was at our home when he came, and we were told to bring all 
four children up here. Khrushchev sat in this chair (near the television) and Dad sat over in that 
chair (by the easel). Barbara, the kids and I sat on the couch jand on settees. (Mother was not 
here.) Khrushchev leaned back and beamed. Playing the role of grandfather, he told each child 
what his or her name meant in Russian. He couldn't figure Susan, which is sort of remarkable in a 
way, because Susan means something like "serene," I believe. (That name seemed to be the most 
obvious.) Khrushchev also invited the children to go to Moscow — which is another story. Maybe 
they were pressed a bit for time.... But, Khrushchev, in these surroundings, came off at his best — 
genial, grandfatherly, folksy. 

Dad preferred to take visitors over to the showbam to show his ribbons.. . He was very much at 
home with these Angus, and he'd always have his prize bull, Ankonian 3551, in the corral. As a 
farm boy, unafraid of cattle, Dad would climb into the corral with this bull and poke him in the 
rump with his shotgun until the bull would stand up. After all, Dad wanted the visiting dignitary to 
see the fine rump on this bull that would make such fine beef! The Secret Service were petrified, 
but didn't dare to protest. 

Excerpt from Eisenhower National Historic Site oral history interview with Bob Hartley, 
Eisenhower's herdsman, June 18, 1981. 

Khrushchev was here, too. He knew more about agriculture than any of them [other world 
leaders]. Although, I talked to him, he talked to me more than any of the rest of them but through 
an interpreter. He really was interested and he asked a lot of questions. 
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Excerpt from Eisenhower National Historic Site oral history interview with Barbara 
Eisenhower, Eisenhower's daughter-in-law, August 20,1983. 

I remember when he brought Khrushchev up. Khrushchev was so impressed with individual 
dwellings, especially as they left the Washington area. He was so impressed with the fact that 
there were so many individual homes instead of all apartments, like it is in Moscow. He didn't 
think it was good particularly. He thought we were wasting space. He thought it was improvident 
more than anything else.... [Khrushchev] was here on the farm, and I remember I brought the 
children over. He gave them each a little red star to put in the buttonhole of their lapel, and I 
remember after we got back in the car and drove home, I made them give me the stars and I threw 
them out the window. The reason I did was because they were communist insignia.... I just didn't 
want them wearing souvenirs of his visit.... He liked the children very much, and he was very 
grandfatherly, which is strange. You know, you don't think of him that way. He wanted them to 
come to Moscow. We were going to make a State visit there and John and I were going to go, 
and he wanted the children to come. He really pestered my father-in-law about it. He sent his 
ambassador over almost every week to the White House to try and talk Ike into bringing them. 

Excerpt from Eisenhower National Historic Site oral history interview with General Andrew 
Goodpaster, White House staff secretary, November 7, 1983. 

My recollection is that we had all of our activity [with the Berlin Crisis] down in Washington until 
Khrushchev came to visit at Camp David.... I was at Camp David, the official part of it. I think 
[Eisenhower took world leaders like Khrushchev to the farm] so that he would have an 
opportunity to talk in circumstances that would encourage a little more freedom of discussion. Tt 
would not be so heavily official and it would be his opportunity to get more of what he called "the 
other man's equation," and also to convey, in a more constructive and positive setting, his own 
views. 

1. Why do you think Eisenhower brought Khrushchev to his farm and home? 

2. If you were Khrushchev, how do you think you would have reacted to 
Eisenhower's hospitality? Why? 

3. How did Khrushchev's reaction to American housing patterns reflect his cultural 
and economic values? Have American attitudes changed toward land use since 
Khrushchev's visit? 

4. How did Barbara Eisenhower's reaction to Khrushchev's visit reflect America's 
attitude toward communism in the 1950s? Did America's attitude change over the 
next 30 years? 

5. List the advantages and disadvantages of using oral history to learn about recent 
events. Do you think historians would need to corroborate oral history accounts 
with other documentation? Why or why not? 

From the Eisenhower National Historic Site archives. 
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Teaching Activities—Determining the Facts 

Reading 3: Khrushchev Speaks of His 

Gettysburg Visit 

During Khrushchev's visit with Eisenhower, he learned much about life in the United States. 
Khrushchev experienced the simplicity that American life could offer as he visited Eisenhower's 
farm and interacted with his grandchildren. Within days of entering the country, Khrushchev also 
learned to appreciate the power of the free press. During a press conference on September 27, 
1959 at the National Press Club in Washington, D. C., Khrushchev utilized his skill at 
manipulating the media. 

Q. Mr. Jaffe of the CBS News. What reason did President Eisenhower give you for 
postponing his visit to Russia until next spring? 

PREMIER KHRUSHCHEV: I would like to reveal a secret, although I have not asked the 
president's permission, but he said he would follow me on television and I will allow 
myself to say how this happened. 

Yesterday the president was kind enough to invite me to his farm where I met his 
wonderful grandchildren. I established direct contact with those wonderful grandchildren 
of his, and we held a conference with them as to whether they should accompany their 
grandfather to our country, and if so, when. 

At that conference with the president's grandchildren, they and I reached a unanimous 
decision that they certainly should come with the president. The questions of time arose, 
and I took it upon myself to suggest that perhaps springtime would be the best time of the 
year for a visit like that because everything is in flower then. The weather is warm. 

Nothing is frozen up. And therefore, that is the way — and then we had an exchange of 
views with the president and came to the same conclusion. So there is no point in looking 
for fleas where fleas do not exist. If I have revealed something which I should not have 
revealed, I ask the president to excuse me. 

I'm sure that my grandchildren would approve of this action of mine and therefore there is 
agreement both among the grandchildren and among the grandfathers. 

After the Gettysburg visit, good will remained for a time as Khrushchev finally agreed to remove 
the time limit on the Berlin Ultimatum, thereby nullifying it. Eisenhower then agreed to 
Khrushchev's desire for a summit conference with Great Britain and France to discuss Berlin and 
other issues. In the following months Khrushchev continually referred to the "Spirit of Camp 
David"(a feeling of friendship and camaraderie), an opinion that Eisenhower and his advisers 
failed to share, although they too thought Khrushchev's visit was a success. Khrushchev began to 
make preparations for Eisenhower's June visit to the Soviet Union, even going to the extreme of 
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building a country dacha (house) for Eisenhower's use and a golf course, since the Soviet Union 
had none. 

Eisenhower looked forward to the Paris summit in mid-May and his trip to the USSR in June as 
harbingers of the end of the Cold War. His hopes for the future were dashed, however, when an 
American U-2 spy plane was shot down over the Soviet Union on May 1, 1960. Angry that the 
United States was spying on military installations in the Soviet Union even as the two countries 
planned "friendly" negotiations, Khrushchev walked out on the Paris summit. The visit to the 
USSR was canceled and the Cold War continued for another 30 years. 

1 . Where did Khrushchev's final American press conference take place? 

2. Why did the reporter ask about Eisenhower postponing his visit to the Soviet 
Union? (Refer back to Reading 1.) 

3. What do you think Khrushchev meant when he said, "So there is no point in 
looking for fleas where fleas do not exist"? 

4. How did Khrushchev use the press to his advantage? 

5. Eisenhower obviously believed that if Khrushchev saw the president's way of life 
and how it reflected his values (a family man, a farmer, a man of peace) he would 
be influenced in a positive way. Do you think Eisenhower was successful in using 
his farm, family, and home for diplomacy? Why or why not? 

6. Do you think personal relationships between national leaders can have an effect on 
political relationships between countries? Explain your answer. Given the issues on 
which the U.S. and the USSR differed (refer to the Camp David agenda), how 
much difference could it have made if Eisenhower and Khrushchev had gotten 
along? 

7. Do you think that the events following the Gettysburg visit — the downing of an 
American U-2 plane and Khrushchev's withdrawal from the Paris conference — 
minimize the impact of Khruschev's visit to the United States? Why or why not? 

Courtesy of Dwight D. Eisenhower Presidential Library. 
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Teaching Activities— Visual Evidence 

Photo 1 : President Eisenhower and Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev pose in front of 
Aspen Lodge at Camp David, Maryland, 
September 25, 1959. 




(United States Navy) 



1. Describe the expressions of Eisenhower and Khrushchev. Why would you expect 
world leaders to be presenting a friendly attitude toward one another at the 
beginning of an international conference? 
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Teaching Activities— Visual Evidence 

Photo 2: An Aerial View of Eisenhower National Historic Site. 




(Eisenhower National Historic Site) 

Drawing 1: Grounds of Eisenhower NHS 
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1. Try to match some of the buildings shown in the photo to those labeled on the 
drawing. 

2. What buildings or places on the farm do you think Khrushchev probably visited? 
(You may want to refer to Reading 2.) 

3. What activities and hobbies did Eisenhower and his family enjoy on the farm? 

4. How would you describe the landscape and the buildings on the farm? 
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Teaching Activities— Visual Evidence 

Photos 3a and 3b: The Porch of the 
Eisenhower Home 




(Eisenhower National Historic Site) 
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1. No photographs of Khrushchev's visit to the farm were ever taken. Use Photos 3a 
and 3b and John Eisenhower’s description in Reading 2, to visualize Khrushchev’s 
visit. Would the setting create a comfortable environment, and could that be 
helpful in lessening tensions? Why or why not? 

2. What evidence of Eisenhower's hobbies do you see? 

3. In what ways do you think talking with Khrushchev in this room would have been 
advantageous to Eisenhower? 
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Putting It All Together 

While Khrushchev's trip to the United States did not end the Cold War, it was successful in 
temporarily lessening tensions between the two nations. Eisenhower and Khrushchev both got the 
minimum concessions each wanted from the other. In addition, Eisenhower gained a better 
understanding of Khrushchev's complex personality, information that would prove valuable as the 
Cold War continued. The following activities will help students better understand the Cold War 
Period. 



Activity 1: Researching Why Eisenhower Never Visited the Soviet Union 

Eisenhower's biggest disappointment as president was his failure to end the Cold War. Have 
students use a U.S. history textbook, periodicals from the spring and summer of 1960, and 
biographies of Eisenhower to research the U-2 incident, the Paris summit, and their results. Then 
divide the class into two groups and have them debate the following statement: "The crash of the 
U-2 in the Soviet Union was a major reason for the growing enmity between the U.S. and the 
USSR." Award points to the teams for the quality of their arguments. At the conclusion of the 
debate, ask students to decide what they think might have happened if the U-2 incident had not 
occurred. Then discuss the concept of turning points in history. 

Activity 2: International Diplomacy 

In a classroom discussion, ask students to name some events from the 1960s to the present that 
involved international diplomacy. (Examples include former president Carter's trips to Haiti and 
Bosnia, 1994; President Reagan's visit to Moscow, 1988; Camp David accords, 1978-79; and 
Paris peace talks, 1968.) Divide students into groups of four or five and assign each group one of 
the events. Ask students to research their event and answer the following questions: What were 
the issues that led to the event? Who were the parties involved? Why were they at odds? What did 
each party hope to gain by meeting? Where did the meetings take place? Do you think the 
location had any influence on the attitudes of the people involved? Was there a mediator? If so, 
who? What role did the mediator play? Was there an atmosphere of congeniality or hostility? 

What was the outcome of the meetings? Compare these meetings with the meeting between 
Eisenhower and Khrushchev. 

Ask one person from each group to briefly explain their event to the class. Next have a different 
group member represent each of the parties involved (including the mediator if applicable) and 
present their side of the issue. For each event, hold a debate on which party the class believes was 
most "right" in their views. Teachers may wish to conclude the activity by discussing with 
students the following questions: Can they think of examples of negotiations that were held on a 
national level? state? local? Are formal negotiations useful? Why or why not? What other ways 
are there to solve conflicts? 
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Activity 3: Preparing for Nuclear War 

In the 1950s, with tensions between the Soviet Union and the United States high, communities 
prepared for the possibility of atomic warfare. As nuclear weaponry became more and more 
sophisticated, Americans worried that Soviet long-range bombers and missiles could strike 
anywhere in the United States. Towns designated and stocked fallout shelters, and schools drilled 
students to prepare for nuclear attacks. The fear was so omnipresent and so real to people who 
were school children during that time, that, in many cases, their uneasiness has never entirely left 
them. Have students interview someone who lived in their community or area in the 1950s and 
ask how they prepared for the possibility of nuclear war. Did their family stock food and water? 
Did they build a family-sized fallout shelter? Were larger fallout shelters constructed for the 
community? Where were they located? Were air raid drills conducted? How often? What 
procedure was followed during the drills? How did these events affect their day-to-day life and 
their peace of mind? Now ask students to find out if any physical evidence of the Cold 
War remains in their area such as fallout shelters or air raid sirens. Have students report their 
findings to the class. 
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Thaw in the Cold War — 
Supplementary Resources 

Thaw in the Cold War: Eisenhower and Khrushchev at Gettysburg contrasts the simplicity of 
Eisenhower's farm to the complexity of the negotiations taking place between the most powerful 
world leaders of the 1950s. Below are materials for further exploration of Eisenhower and his 
presidency, the life of Nikita Khrushchev, and Soviet-American relations during the Cold War. 

Eisenhower NHS http://www.nps.gov/eise/ 

The Eisenhower National Historic Site is a unit of the National Park System. The park's 
web pages provide resources for educators and a photo gallery. 

Biographies of President Eisenhower 

The following include: 

a copy of Eisenhower's First and Second Inaugural Addresses; 
http://www.cc.columbia.edu/acis/bartlebv/inaugural/pres54. html 

a portrait from the White House; 

http://www.whitehouse.gov/WH/glimpse/presidents/html/de34.html 

a timeline of Eisenhower's presidency 
http://historv.cc.ukans.edu/heritage/abilene/ikeeven. html 

and related links provided by the Eisenhower Center. 
http .'//history, cc.ukans.edu/heritage/abilene/ikectr.html 



Biographies of Nikita Khrushchev 
The following include: 

the story of his rise to power; http ://www. schoolpapers.com/html/ stack9 1 3 . html 

an analysis of Khrushchev's role in the Communist Party. 
http://www.ffed.net/nhhs/nhhs/nhhs/compapps/workshop/communism/comstyle.htm 

National Archives http://redbud.lbilib.utexas.edu/eisenhower/contents.htm 

The National Archives maintains the Dwight D. Eisenhower Presidential Library. In 
addition, the Archives has placed on its web site a large number of items about 
Eisenhower and his presidency. To find them, visit the NAIL Digital Copies search engine. 
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Library of Congress http://metalab.unc.edu/expo/soviet.exhibit/entrance.htnril 



The Library of Congress's on-line exhibit of Soviet Archives includes a detailed analysis of 
Soviet -American relations and translations of Soviet primary documents. 

American Presidents: Life Portraits 

In this series, C-SPAN explores the life stories of the 41 men who have been president by 
traveling to presidential homes, museums, libraries, and grave sites and speaking with 
presidential scholars. American Presidents: Life Portraits will focus on one president each 
week, beginning March 15, 1999. Dwight D. Eisenhower will be featured the week of 
October 24, 1999. 

http://americanpresidents.org/presidents/president. asp?PresidentNumber=33 
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